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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


I would like to help change popular prejudices 
with respect to older persons. There is a disposition 
to think people have grown old merely because 
they have passed a certain birthday, without refer- 
ence to their health and vigor. There is a wide- 
spread notion that, at a fixed time, older workers 
should give up their places to younger ones, and 
that without reference to productive capacity 
And this is having a direct and bad effect on the 
employment situation. 

It is harmful economically, and it is harmful to 
the national morale. We need the devotion of all 
our people if democracy is to win out. We must do 
nothing to let any segment of our population feel 
rejected or unwanted. The spirit of older workers 
was never so high as during the war when em- 
ployers went into old folks’ homes, recruited their 
residents for essential jobs, even designed jobs 
around them. If we could achieve full employment 
in wartime for destructive purposes, we should be 
able to achieve full employment in peacetime for 
constructive purposes. That means we must 
utilize all the skills of all our workers, old and 
young. 

Our economy should function so that the capac- 
ity and devotion of all our people can be put to 
good use. That is full employment. Full employ- 
ment is a situation where there are jobs equal to 


the number of people seeking work. 

We must strive to make the hope of full em- 
ployment a reality, leading to a 300 billion dollar 
national production in 1954, as pictured by 
President Truman, in his Economic Report. 
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{n interpretative bulletin on the principles to 
be adhered to in construing the revised general 
coverage of the wage and hours provisions of the 
amended Fair Labor Standards Act has been pub- 
lished by the Department of Labor’s Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, It is ‘Sub- 
part A”’ 


In the near future there will be issued ‘Subpart 


of a two-part bulletin. 


B” of the bulletin in which the principles will be 
discussed with reference to certain businesses and 
occupations about which particular questions fre- 
quently have been asked. 

“Subpart A—General” 
states the principles which Administrator Wm. R. 


The already-issued 


MeComb will follow in determining which em- 
plovees are engaged ‘in commerce” or in the 
‘production of goods for commerce,” including 
those in any “closely related” process or occupa- 
tion “directly essential” to such production, within 
the meaning of the act—the Federal wage-hour 
law. The bulletin 


covered and noncovered employment to illustrate 


provides many examples of 


the principles of coverage discussed. 


Fewer Workers Covered 

As Administrator McComb informed Secretary 
of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, effect of the changes tn 
wage-hour coverage made by the Congress through 
the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1949, 
and reflected in the bulletin, will be a reduction 
not yet determined—in the number of employees 
entitled to the act’s benefits. When the 
ments took effect on January 25, some 22!) million 


amend- 


employees were subject to the act’s minimum 
wage provision. 

As the new bulletin explains, the act’s wage 
provision requires that the statutory minimum 
wage of 75 cents an hour must be paid by an 
employer to “each of his employees who is en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce,” including those employees in “any 


closely related process or occupation directly 


With respect’ to 
overtime pay, the general requirement of the 


essential to the production.” 





McComb Issues Coverage Principles on Revised Wage-Hour Law 


hours provision of the act is that such employees 
must be paid not less than time and one-half their 
regular rate of pay for all work in excess of 40 
hours in a workweek. A number of exemptions 
from both the wage and hours provisions are pro- 
vided in.the act, but this bulletin does not deal 
with these nor with the child-labor provisions, 
which are discussed in other publications, 

On Workweek Basis 

The bulletin states that “every employee whose 
engagement in activities in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, even though 
small in amount, is regular and recurring, is cov- 
ered by the act.”’ However, the bulletin explains, 
the applicability of the act is determined on a 
workweek basis, so the fact that an employee who 
at some particular time may be covered does not 
mean that, by reason of that fact, he therefore will 
be indefinitely entitled to the act’s benefits. 

It is pointed out that “some employers in a 
given industry may have no employees covered by 
the act; other employers in the industry may have 
some employees covered by the act, and not others: 
still other employers in the industry may have all 
their employees within the act’s coverage.” This 
is true because coverage or noncoverage of an 
employee is “primarily an individual matter as to 
the nature of the employment of the particular 
employee.” 


The meaning of the terms “commerce,” “pro- 


duction,” and “goods,” as defined in the act, 
explained in the legislative history, and construed 
by the courts, is discussed. Extended discussion 
also is offered of the meaning intended by the 
Congress in substituting the words “closely re- 


lated” and ‘directly essential” for the previous 


word “necessary” as guidance in determining 
which employees, in addition to those actually 


» other 


“producing or in any manner 
working on” goods for commerce, are engaged in 
the“ production” of such goods within the meaning 
of the act. 


The bulletin states that, under the substituted 
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language, ‘‘an employee is covered if the process or 
occupation in which he is employed is both ‘closely 
related’ and ‘directly essential’ to the production 
of goods for interstate or foreign commerce.”’ 

While the legislative history of the 1949 amend- 
ment shows that the substitutions are “intended to 
narrow, and to provide a more precise guide”’ to 
the scope of coverage of such employees, the bulle- 
tin states that ‘‘no precise line for inclusion or 
exclusion may be drawn.’’ Consequently, the 
bulletin points out, “there are bound to be border- 
line problems of coverage under the new language 
which cannot be finally determined except by 
authoritative decisions of the courts.” 

However, the bulletin describes the general 
criteria which the Administrator will observe in 
determining the applicability of the terms “‘ closely 
related” and “directly essential.” 


Homebuilding Activity 
Far Ahead of 1949 Quarter 


Homebuilding activity for the first third of 1950 
reached new record proportions, according to pre- 
liminary estimates of the Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In April alone builders started 126,000 new 
permanent dwelling units, an increase of 16,000, 
or 15 percent over March, and 37,700, or 43 
percent over April 1949. 

So far in 1950, BLS reported, each month has 
been record-breaking in the number of new dwell- 
ing units started. From January through April new 
housing units totaled almost 395,000, 53 percent 
above the same period in 1949. Last year the half- 
million mark was reached in July; this year it 
seems quite likely it will prove to have been passed 
at the end of May. 

The acceleration in homebuilding activity was 
country-wide, When the first 4 months of 1949 and 
1950 were compared, the most striking advances 
this year were reported for the West North 
Central, Middle Atlantic, East North Central, and 
West South Central States. In all of these areas 
the number of new dwelling units authorized for 
construction was about double the volume for the 
January—April period in 1949. 
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Improvement in Job Insurance 
Urged by Federal Advisory Council 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin announced 
that the Federal Advisory Council of the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Employment Security 
‘substantial defects 


‘ 


had unanimously agreed that 
and gaps exist in the Federal-State system of un- 
employment insurance that require speedy correc- 
tion.” 

Tobin said that while the Council, made up of 
equal representation from management and labor, 
and representatives of the public, had not com- 
pleted its full report on its study of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the system, it had authorized 
the publication of conclusions which it had ap- 
proved and transmitted to his office. 

The Council urged the Secretary of Labor: (1) 
To take vigorous steps to improve the unemploy- 
ment insurance program; (2) to transmit the Coun- 
cil report to the President and the Congress with 
an urgent request for appropriate Federal action 
at this session of Congress; (3) to recommend to 
State governors prompt action to correct present 
defects in State laws, whether or not the Federal 
Government establishes minimum standards for 
the program. 

Defects Cited 

Shortcomings cited by the Council included gaps 
in coverage, inadequate weekly benefit payments, 
too short duration of benefits, too stringent dis- 
qualifications in some instances, unsatisfactory 
protection of interstate workers, and defects in 
financing. The Council recommended Federal as- 
sistance to States through reinsurance grants or 
loans, when necessary. It also suggested that Con- 
gress clarify the authority of the Secretary of 
Labor to require methods of administration which 
would prevent payment of fraudulent claims as 
well as assure prompt payment of benefits when 
due. 

The Council’s conclusions were prepared by a 
subcommittee consisting of Council Chairman 
William Haber, professor of economics, University 
of Michigan; John J. Corson, Washington Post; 
John L. Lovett, Michigan Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; Frank de Vyver, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co.; Nelson H. Cruikshank, American Federation 
of Labor; and Mrs. Katherine Ellickson, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 
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Needed in Europe 
For Reconstruction 


Progress toward economic integration cannot go 
far in Europe without corresponding political steps, 
delegaies to the third general conference of the 
Trade Union Advisory Council in Rome have 
unanimously agreed. 

The conference stressed the need for recon- 
struction and unification of Western Europe. 

American labor was well represented at the con- 
ference. Delegates included Irving Brown, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor’s roving European repre- 
sentative; Michael Ross, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations’ Director of International Affairs, 
and Victor Reuther, research director of the 
United Auto Workers, ClO. Also attending were 
Boris Shishkin, chief of the European labor divi- 
sion for the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, an AFL economist on leave; and Harry 
Martin, chief of labor information for the ECA in 
Kurope and president of the American Newspaper 
Guild (CIO). Elmer Cope, CIO European repre- 
sentative, was also there. 

Dr. Dirk U. Stikker, President of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation, urged 
the Western European nations to relinquish some 
of their “cherished sovereign” rights and move 
together towards unity. At the same time he 
asked Europeans to use the ‘fleeting moment of 
full employment and relative stability to do away 
with the system of restrictions, quotas, and finan- 
cial manipulations” in trade. 

Stikker, foreign minister of The Netherlands, 


‘ 


urged Huropeans to “emulate the spirit of sacrifice 
and selflessness which has made the trade-union 
movement a tower of strength and a positive force 
for the betterment of the world.” 

United States Ambassador Milton Katz, deputy 


special representative in Europe for the Marshall 


TUAC Says Unity 








Dr. Dirk U. Stikker, president of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, addresses third general conference of 
Trade Union Advisory Council in Rome. 


Plan, declared that “European economic life at 
any decent standard is impossible without a vast 
flow of intra-European trade and of trade between 
Europe and the other regions of the world.” 

OEEC Secretary-General Robert Marjolin de- 
clared it was the intention of OEEC to continue to 
strengthen the “fruitful collaboration” which it 
has enjoyed with trade-union movements through 
the TUAC. 

Discussing the manpower situation, Marjolin 
called for a full employment of both men and 
machines as requisites for bringing European 
recovery to a point where Europe can stand on its 
own feet. It is the duty of governments, he said, 
to stabilize working conditions and to cushion any 
shocks to the economy which might result from 
increased productivity. 

Evert Kupers, president of TUAC, urged that 
labor be given an opportunity to participate 
“more effectively in the important and construe- 
tive’ work of the OEEC. 
TUAC representatives be admitted in QOEEC com- 
mittees and working party groups. 


He proposed that 


Kupers declared that greater collaboration be- 
tween European nations must be achieved before 
the end of the Marshall Plan program. 
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Ten Wheat States Find Answer to Harvest Labor Problems 


The vear 1950 will be the third since the war in 
which the employment services of 10 wheat-pro- 
ducing States have formulated among themselves a 
plan for the coordinated direction and use of men 
and machines over the 55,000,000 acres of wheat- 
producing land within their borders. 

In each of the three Vvears, farm-placement repre- 
sentatives of employment services of the 10 States 
held pre-season meetings at central points in the 
Wheat area and, with the assistance of the head- 
quarters office, formulated a seasonal program 
consistent with foreseeable requirements. 

These 10 States produce 60 percent of the Na- 
tion’s wheat on 72 percent of the country ’s wheat 
acreage. They are Colorado, Kansas, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming. In 
the 20 weeks of the harvest 1,000,000 persons are 
employed for at least a part of the time. They 
operate a quarter of a million grain combines and 
two or three times that number of other vehicles. 

The drama of the wheat harvest is no longer in 


the great number of men working long hours at 
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top speed under a hot sun to reach their goal. The 
machines do many times the work formerly ac- 
complished by individual workers. Now the drama 
is in the intelligently planned direction of the 
thousands of pieces of harvesting machinery and 
transportation equipment that are required to 
bring immense crops of expanded acreages from 
field to storage. In 1947 the harvest totaled 
945,000,000 bushels, dropped to 831,000,000 in 
1948, and was 682,000,000 in 1949. 

Normally the harvest begins in Texas around 
the end of May. But last vear the Texas harvest 
extended through all of June and well into July. 
At the same time large areas of wheat in Oklahoma 
and Kansas were maturing. 

There was a scramble for combines in the three- 
State area. At the end of the first week in June 
there was a shortage of 700 machines in Oklahoma. 
Through the facilities of the State employment 
to South 


Dakota, to Minnesota, and were answered rapidly. 


services, appeals were sent to Kansas, 
Two weeks later, farmers in southern Kansas 
found their wheat maturing. The Kansas agency 
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1 sent requests for help to Arizona, New Mexico, 
Colorado, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Montana, and 
\lissouri. Machines came into the area as needed 
and the crisis was short-lived. 

Thus the needs of each State or area were satis- 
fied before conditions got out of hand. How was 
that accomplished so rapidly that there was no 


, 


iOss 


Media Used 

The media used were radio, newspapers, tele- 
phones, telegraph, daily farm-labor bulletins and 
roadside information stations; volunteer farm- 
placement representatives operating In crop areas 
of need remote from local offices of State employ- 
ment services: State control offices to collect and 
disseminate information to farmers, combine 
owners, and workers; and a central control office 
which coordinated the movement in 10 States. 

Perhaps the methods used in’ Kansas—the 
Nation’s largest producer of wheat—will illustrate 
how complex the grain harvest can become even in 
a single State. 

Kansas farmers own some 60,000 grain com- 
bines. To harvest its 14,000,000 acres of wheat in 
1949, Kansas required a supplement of 4,000 to 
5,000 combines and 12,000 to 14,000 workers from 
without the State. 

The Kansas harvest started about June 10. 
Ten days earlier, a State control office had been 
established at Great Bend. Fifty-two temporary 
farm-placement representatives were hired, trained, 
and assigned to appropriate local offices in the 
Kansas State Employment Service. As each of 
these representatives went to work he sent a night 
telegram to the State control office giving pertinent 
information about requirements for combines, 
trucks and labor, and crop and weather conditions. 
This information was tabulated on a map of the 
State to show a completely current picture of 
harvest activities. 

Such a report, for instance, could have shown on 
some one day that a certain county would have a 
surplus of 10 combines and that on the following 
day another county would need 20. Word would 
vo to the county having a surplus to rout machines 
to the area of need. Other areas would be similarly 
informed. Information about such situations would 
also Zo to State highway ports of ent ry, established 


at some 70 points where roads enter the State. 
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Thus surpluses would be moved quickly to areas 
of need. 

Functions of State employment services in the 
wheat harvest are not always positive recruitment, 
as was revealed strongly in 1949. Several States 
had disappointing crops, small enough to be har- 
vested with in-State combines. A major function 
of the employment services of such States was to 
discourage out-of-State combines from coming to 
their borders, helping to prevent aimless wandering 
and needless expenditures of time and money by 
combine owners. 

How the 10-State system works is deseribed in 
a pamphlet, “The Midwest Wheat Harvest,” 
recently issued by the Farm Placement Service of 
the United States Employment Service and affili- 
ated State agencies. It is published by the U. 5. 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Employment 


Security, of which USES is a part. 


Plan Broadens Authority 
Of Resources Board Chairman 


Reorganization Plan No. 25, submitted to Con- 
gress by President Truman on May 9, would 
transfer to the chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board functions and administrative 
duties now exercised by the 8 members of the 
Board. 

The plan also creates the post of vice chairman 
of the NSRB and makes him a member of the 
Board, thus increasing its membership to 9. 

The NSRB is composed of the chairman, W. 
Stuart Symington, and the Secretaries of State, 
Treasury, Defense, Interior, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Labor. It was created by the National 
Security Act of 1947 “‘to advise the President con- 
cerning the coordination of military, industrial, 
and civilian mobilization.” 

The President, in a letter Lo Congress. pointed 
out that the Board members are “encumbered by 
the difficulty of having to reach collective and 
speedy decisions on a great many matters for 
which they, as Board members, are responsible.” 
The order therefore transfers the functions of the 
National Security Resources Board from the 
Board to the chairman, and makes the Board 
advisory to the chairman. 

Unless rejected by either the Senate or the 
House, the plan will become effective July 10 















Union Organizers Barred 
From Store Sales Floors 


The National Relations Board 
unanimously that a department store may ban 


Labor ruled 
solicitation of union membership among its em- 
ployees at any time on the selling floors, but it 
may not ban such solicitation during the em- 
ployees’ nonworking hours off the selling floors. 

The nonworking hours off the selling floors 


would include lunch time, rest periods off the 
floor, and the periods before and after work. 

The Board said a retail store is permitted to ban 
union solicitation on the selling floors, even during 
nonworking time, because the discussions that 
normally follow such solicitations interfere with 
the handling of customers and tend to disrupt the 
business. 

The Board made the ruling in a case involving 
the Meier & Frank Co., Inc., operators of a de- 
partment store at Portland, Oreg. 

The Board ruled unanimously that the com- 
pany violated the Taft-Hartley Act by making 
its ‘‘no-solicitation rule” too broad in scope. 

The Board ruled, also unanimously, that the 
company further violated the law by: (1) Inter- 
rogating all its 3,000 employees about their union 
activities and sympathies; (2) timing a reduction 
in hours, made without a pay cut, to discourage 
organization of its employees; (3) permitting a 
store detective to trail a union organizer and an 
employee outside the store; and (4) permitting a 
supervisor to discourage employees from reading 
union handbills by placing a large wastebasket 
in a conspicuous place before the employees’ en- 
trance to the store when union leaflets were being 
given out at the entrance and by urging employees 
to throw “that trash” away and not to read it. 

The charges in the case were brought by Local 
No. 1572 of the Retail Department & Variety 
Store Employees Union, AFL. 

Board's Orders 

The Board ordered the company to: 

1. Rescind immediately its rule against solic- 
itation insofar as it bans union solicitation off 
the selling floors during nonworking hours, and 
immediately publish notice of such rescission in 
the store’s Daily Bulletin to employees and post 
similar notices in conspicuous places throughout 
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the store where notices to employees are custom 
arily posted. 

2. Cease its other illegal practices. 

A three-Member majority of the Board ruled 
that the store did not violate the act by prohibit- 
ing union organizers, while on the selling floors 
from making luncheon or other engagements with 
store employees for the purpose of discussing 
unionism. The majority decision on this point was 
made by Chairman Paul M. Herzog and Board 
Members James J. Reynolds, Jr., and Abe Mur- 
dock. Board Members John M. Houston and Paul 
L. Styles dissented only on this point. 


Employment Conditions 
Improve Sharply Over 1949 

Area labor market reports from the State em- 
ployment security agencies indicate the employ- 
ment outlook for early summer is for continued 
expansion in almost all areas with manufacturing 
expecting further gains, the Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Employment Security announced. 

BES Director Robert C 
Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin that in sharp 


Goodwin reported to 


contrast with last year’s experience, employment 
rose in three-quarters of the Nation’s major pro- 
duction centers and in two-thirds of the country’s 
areas of heavy unemployment between January 
and March. During the corresponding period a 
vear ago, Goodwin added, employment dropped 
and unemployment rose in 9 out of every 10 major 
areas surveyed. 

Goodwin informed Secretary Tobin that it ap- 
pears total civilian employment at mid-year will 
reach a peak of 60,000,000 or more. He added, how- 
ever, that with the civilian labor force substantially 
larger than it was in 1947, when the Nation first 
attained the 60,000,000 job total, it is clear that 
“60,000,000 jobs is no longer adequate to meet the 
employment needs of the country.” 

The new area classification of 100 major areas 
included 4 “A” 
below 3 percent; 17 “B” areas, with unemployment 


areas where unemployment was 
between 3 and 4.9 percent; 21 “C” areas where 
between 5 and 6.9 percent of workers are without 
jobs; 46 “D” areas with unemployment between 7 
and 11.9 percent; and 13 “FE” areas where unem- 
ployment is 12 percent or higher. 

The 63 smaller areas included 33 “D” areas and 
13 “KE” 


areas. 
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World-Wide Sharing of Techniques Urged on ILO by Morse 


2. Foreign Investment. ‘International move- 


A proposal to reduce the risk of war through a 


world-wide sharing of techniques to increase labor 


productivity has been made by David A. Morse, 
former Under Secretary of the United States De- 


partment of Labor and now Director-General of 


the International Labor Organization. 

The proposal was made in Morse’s annual report 
to the 33rd International Labor Conference which 
opened in Geneva, Switzerland, on June 7. 

In his report Morse invited the government, 
employer, and worker delegates of the ILO’s 60 
member countries to debate his proposal. 

Delegates from the United States Govern- 
ment to the Conference are Philip M. Kaiser, 
(\ssistant Secretary of Labor, and United States 
Senator Herbert R. O’Conor, of Maryland. Alter- 
nate United States Government delegates are 
United States Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, of 
Minnesota, and Representative Augustine B 
Kelley, of Pennsylvania. 

The United States employer delegate is Charles 
P. MeCormick, of MeCormick and Co., Baltimore, 
Mad., and George P. Delaney, International Repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of Labor, 
is the worker delegate. 

Morse declared in his report that higher living 
standards resulting from greater productivity were 
needed in the highly industrialized countries as 
well as in the world’s less developed regions. 

He summarized his visits to 20 countries in re- 
cent months by saying: ‘‘I find that people every- 
where feel that they are on a careening toboggan 
going downhill at breakneck speed. It is for the 
ILO, which has always inspired the best in member 
States, to make an extraordinary effort at this 
stage of world history so that we may continue to 
maintain an atmosphere conducive to building the 
broad new highways which will enable the world to 
avoid what may otherwise be a catastrophic crash.” 
Earnings and Productivity 

Morse suggested that the delegates discuss the 
following points related to higher earnings and in- 
creased productivity of labor: 

1. Migration. “It is widely recognized that mi- 


gration and technical training go hand in hand 


ments of capital may serve, in some measure, as 
alternatives to international movements of popula- 
tion.” 

3. Vocational Guidance. ‘Recorded experiences 
have shown increases from 10 to over 40 percent in 
productivity as a result of selection of workers.” 

4. Two Shifts a Day. “If night work is ruled out, 
it might still help efficiency if two shifts of 8 or 7 
hours a day were introduced.” 

5. Trade Barriers. “Freer trade between the dif- 
ferent European countries should give European 
producers access to wider markets, would encour- 
age greater specialization, and would be an impor- 
tant means of promoting greater productivity.” 

6. Health and General Education. “The capac- 
ity of workers is often impaired by low standards 
of health and nutrition, of general education, and 
of technical training.” 

Morse said he hoped that the work of the ILO 
Conference of Labor Statisticians would “lead to 
international agreement on the methods by which 
labor productivity can best be measured.”’ He 
suggested: 

A. A factual and analytical study of factors af- 
fecting the productivity of labor in underdeveloped 
countries. 

B. A study of ways and means of extending 
systems of payment by results. 

C. An examination of the scientific basis of 
methods of work simplification and their effects on 
output. 

D. A study of the conditions for and advantages 
of greater standardization of production 

E. A study of ways of organizing double shifts 
and their advantages and disadvantages. 

F. A study of ways and means of promoting the 
rapid spread of improvements in techniques of 
production and management. 

A united determination to increase productivity 
can be created and maintained, Morse declared, 
only through the fullest understanding by em- 
plovers and workers of each other's points of view; 
it can be carried into effect only by the closest 
cooperation between them. 











Married Women 
Increase Percentage 
In Work Force 


Married women workers are still holding the 
dominant place, numerically, among the Nation’s 
total working women, according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Women’s Bureau. The Bureau 
based its statement on a recently issued census 
report, ‘Marital and Family Characteristics of the 
Labor Force in the United States.” 

Numbering about 8.7 million in April 1949, the 
date of the census estimate, married women work- 
ers outstrip the single women workers (5.682.000 
by 3 million. The number is even larger if one 
includes in their ranks the widowed and divorced 
women, who total about 2,746,000 

The numerical ascendency of married women 
workers was first gained in wartime, when house- 
wives went into the factories, the arsenals, and es- 
sential civilian industries by the hundreds of thou- 
sands. Some married women withdrew from their 
jobs with the coming of peace, but their places 
were quickly taken by newcomers and the wartime 
gains continued, Recent increases in the number of 
married women workers have been notable—about 
a million between April 1947 and April 1949. In 
the same period, the number of single women de- 
clined by about a half million 

In contrast to this recent situation is the 1940 
census report, which reported 6.7 million single 
women workers and only 5 million married women 


workers 


Working Couples 


An important factor in the increasing employ- 
ment of married women has been the significant 


rise, since 1940, in the number of wives, who, 


though living with their husbands, have sought 
In April 1940, 


only 14.7 percent of these married women were 


and obtained paid employment 















members of the labor force but by April 1949, 
the comparable figure was 22.5 percent. 

“Increasingly common in the American scene,”’ 
according to the census report, “is the family in 
which both husband and wife work.”’ This trend, 
noted in earlier surveys, Was again apparent in 
April 1949, when the census found that working 
couples totaled about 7.5 million, or about a mil- 
lion more than in April 1947 

At the time of the recent survey, working 
couples—husband and wife both in the labor 
force—accounted for more than a fifth of the 
33,167,000 married couples in which the husband 
was head of the househoki. Their proportion 9 
years earlier had been but 11 percent. 

According to the census findings, wives are more 
likely to be employed, or seeking employment, if 
their husbands are looking for work. Among all 
married couples in which the husband was em- 
ployed in April 1949, for instance, “working 
couples” formed but a fourth. Among the married 
couples in which the husband was unemployed, 
however, the proportion of “working couples”’ was 


considerably larger almost a third. 


A second factor responsible for the mnecrease mM 
the number of married women workers has been 
the growing number of married women in the 
female population. In 1940, before the war and the 
high marriage rates of that period and the years 
immediately following, the number of married 
women living with their husbands was but 28.5 
million. By April 1949, the comparable figure was 
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35.3 million, and married women accounted for 63 


percent of the total woman population, 14 vears of 


age and over, in contrast to the 56 percent they 
had formed in 1940. 

The number of single women in the population, 
in the same 9-year period, declined from 13.9 
million to 11.2 million, and in April 1949, the single 
women formed but 20 percent of the total woman 


population. 


Working Mothers 

Mothers of young children, who traditionally 
have been less free than other women to seek em- 
ployment outside the home, are still adhering to 
that pattern, according to the 1949 surv ey. At that 
time, 12,492,000 women in the United States had 
children under 6 years of age, but only 1,623,000 of 
these women had jobs or were looku r for them. 
The great majority of them, presumably, were de- 
voting full time to child care and the running of a 
home. An exception to this rule were the women 
from holmes in whieh the husband was ‘‘absent.”’ 
At the 


proximately 774,000 women with “husbands ab- 


ime of the 1949 survey, for instance, ap- 


sent” had children under 6 vears of age but, despite 
this fact, well over two-fifths of them were working 
or available for work. Among women with “‘hus- 
bands present,”’ on the other hand, only a tenth 
were in the labor foree when children of pre-school 
age were in the home 

{mong women with older children as well as very 
young ones, labor-force participation was consid- 
erably greater if the older children were all beyond 
elementary school age. 

Women whose only children are bevond elemen- 
tary school but under 18 seem as likely, according 
to the survey, to be workers as are women with no 
children under 18 years of age. This fact, however, 
does not necessarily mean that the presence of chil- 
dren aged 12 to 17 years has no effect on the labor- 
force participation of the mother but may indicate 
that women with children above 18 vears of age 
are concentrated to a greater extent in the older age 
groups Where labor-force participation tends to de- 
cline. 

Of the total women in the population who are 
married or ever have been married, more than 35 
million are from homes in which the husband is 
present. The remainder—some 9,500,000 women 
are widowed, divoreed, or separated from the hus- 


bands for some other reason. 





Army, Navy, Air Force 
Revise Racial Policies 


All technical jobs and all training schools in the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force are now open to all 
qualified men without regard to race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin. 

Furthermore, the Navy and Air Force are assign- 
ing white and Negro sailors and airmen to the same 
units, and the Army has begun a program of grad- 
ual integration. 

This is the substance of a report which the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Equality of Treatment and 
Opportunity in the Armed Services delivered to 
President Truman late in May. 

The President’s Committee was created by Ex- 
ecutive Order 9981 in July 1948. Charles Fahy, now 
a Federal judge and formerly general counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board, is chairman 
Other members are Lester B. Granger, head of the 
National Urban League; John H. Sengstacke, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Defender; Dwight R. G 
Palmer, president of General Cable Corp., and 
William E. Stevenson, president of Oberlin College 

In the report the Committee submitted to the 
President, the Committee stated that the armed 
services have accepted all its recommendations 
evolved over an 18-month study 

The Committee pointed out that Negro sailors 
are now serving in every general service rating in 
the Navy, and that general ratings are berthed and 
messed with whites at shore installations and on 
ships throughout the fleet. Formerly Negroes were 
restricted to the messmen’s branch. Now 42 per- 
cent of the Negroes in the Navy are in general rat 
Ings. 

In 8 months the Air Force has transferred 75 per- 
cent of its 25,000 Negroes to formerly white units, 
and Negroes are eligible to attend all schools and 
to qualify for the full range of technical jobs 

The Army announced that, effective last Janu- 
ary, all Army jobs and schools will be open to 
Negroes, and that Negroes will no longer be lim- 
ited to Negro units and overhead (housekeeping 
details. The Army has also abolished the Negro 
quota policy, which restricted the number of Negro 
soldiers to 10 percent of Army strength 

The new programs, the report stated, are not 
only “right and just” but will strengthen the Na- 
tion. 



















1950 Law Graduates 
Face Keen Job Competition 

Law graduates seeking employment this year 
will meet with stiff competition in most areas, 


according to a report prepared by the Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statisties. 


The legal profession was already overcrowded 


in 1949, when twice as many lawyers passed bar 


examinations as in the years just before the war, 
and the number of graduates is expected to remain 
high for at least the next 2 or 3 years the report 
states. Many young lawyers will probably be 
forced to turn to other fields of work in which their 
legal training may be an asset, but top-ranking 
students will continue to find openings with rela- 
tive ease 


According to BLS, 
pected to expand slowly over the long run, as a 


the legal profession is ex- 


result of population growth and various economic 
and social trends which tend to increase the need 
Deaths and 
which are roughly estimated at around 
4,000 or 5,000 a year 
Nevertheless, 


in the profession is likely to continue, unless legal 


for legal services. retirements of 
lawyers 
will also create openings. 


the tendency toward overcrowding 


services are made available to greater numbers of 


middle- and lower-income people. 


Specialists Fare Better 


BLS says that opportunities for specialists are 
often better than for lawyers in general practice. 
Specialties with relatively good prospects in the 
long run are: Tax law (thorough knowledge of 
accounting Is necessary and government experience 


helpful), 


training is often required), administrative law, 


patent law (scientific or engineering 
admiralty law, and international law. Legal train- 
ing is becoming increasingly useful for many types 
of business, and for administrative positions in 
government; it is also an asset to people seeking 
public office 

The 


usually lie in 


report revealed that best opportunities 


medium-size and smaller cities, 


especially those with prospects of economic eC@X- 
pansion. State capitals and county seats may also 
offer relatively cood opportunitie 4 The profession 


is especially overcrowded in Washington, D. ¢ 


n the very largest cities. 
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Employment Increasing 
In Wood Household Furniture 


Employment in wood household furniture, a 
counting for about three-fifths of the total number 
of workers in the household furniture industry, is 
showing remarkable strength in early 1950, the De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports. 

Employment has rebounded sharply from last 
year’s mid-season lull while production and new 
orders give promise of continued seasonally high 
levels for the next few months. The momentum of 
this upward trend, one of the strongest for any in- 
dustry in the economy, is primarily supported by 
a very active homebuilding boom which may, in 
the coming year, establish an all-time high for resi- 
dential building. 

The postwar period witnessed a rapid expansion 
in wood household furniture seemingly limited only 
by the availability of raw materials. Production- 
worker employment between 1939 and 1947 ex- 
panded by 37,000 workers to a record level of 121,- 
000, according to BLS. Dollar volume of shipments 
in 1947 approximately trebled the highest prewar 
vear. The pace was maintained in 1948 as employ 
ment and shipments showed virtually no change 
In 1949, however, consumer hesitancy and exces- 
sive inventories combined to depress manufactur 
ers’ output an estimated 17 percent and employ 
ment 14 percent below the previous vear. 


Commerce Estimates 

The Commerce Department has indicated that 
1950 furniture sales could equal and may exceed 
those of 1949. The rate of current production and 
retail sales appears to substantiate this projection 
Certainly, the record completion of new homes 
will give strong support to high-level furniture op- 
erations for many months to come. With consum- 
ers’ disposable income expected to remain high 
throughout 1950, the wood household furniture 
industry should enjoy a satisfactory year. 

The number of workers on wood household fur- 
niture in 1950 is already 11 percent or 11,000 work- 
ers higher than in early 1949. Since the usual sea- 
sonal trend of this industry is downward during 
the spring and summer months, it is unlikely that 
employment will go much higher than its present 
level. 
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New York's Mayor William O'Dwyer (center), presents Spanish translation of wage-hour poster to Arthur J. White (right), wage- 


hour regional director. 


Julio Garzon, editor, La Prensa, Spanish-language newspaper, looks on. 


Puerto Ricans in New York Victims of Wage-Hour Violations 


Investigations by the Labor Department ’s Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions in New 
York City indicate that Puerto Ricans as a group 
are being exploited by many employers who are 
hot paving them the minimum wage of 75 cents 
an hour or time and one-half for overtime work 

In a special effort to make the Puerto Ricans 
aware of their rights, the Divisions have initiated 
a campaign with the dual purpose of overcoming 
language difficulties and imparting specific infor- 
hour legislation to these 


nation on Wage and 


P lerto Rican workers 
Specific Violations 


Among specific violations uncovered by wage- 


hour investigators among employers of Puerto 


Ricans was failure to keep any wage records, o1 


falsification of the records which were kept 


Women home workers were being employed at 
rates below the minimum wage and without home- 
work certificates. Some child-labor violations have 


been uncovered, and many marginal firms have 


been found hiring Puerto Rieans at a so-called 
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“beginner’s rate,” below the minimum, without 
securing the required learners’ certificates 

One woman recently wrote to the Divisions to 
report that her husband, employed by a sports- 
wear manufacturer, brought home only $11.80 for 
a 43-hour workweek. A women’s hat manufacture! 
employed 6 Puerto Rican women, 104 others. The 
6 Puerto Rican women, all floorwalkers, were the 
only employees in the plant paid below the mini- 
mui 

Remedial steps are being taken by wage and 
hour officials. They are relying heavily on the 
cooperation of the Spanish-language press and on 
radio stations with Spanish-language broadcasts 
The Puerto Rico Department of Labor, through 
its New York City director, Manuel Cabranes, has 
loaned translators and trained investigators to 
assist the wage-hour staff. The Spanish-language 
newspaper, La Prensa, recently contributed 5,000 
copies in Spanish of the official wage and hour 
poster. These are being used by firms employing 
Puerto Ricans. 
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The National Labor Relations Board has ruled 
that an employer must supply a union represent- 
ing his employees with the wage data needed for 
collective bargaining in a form that will not inter- 
fere with bargaining. 

The ruling was made in a case in which the com- 
pany supplied an alphabetical list of employees 
and a separate list of pay scales in its various 
departments, but declined to match the two lists 
in such a way that the union could tell what 
individual employees were actually being paid. 

The Board, by unanimous decision of a three- 
Member panel, held that the employer had failed 
to fulfill the duty imposed by the law “to furnish 
this information ‘in a manner not so burdensome 
or time-consuming as to impede the process of 
bargaining.” ”’ 

The Board ruled that the union needed this 
information to bargain effectively for the employees 
it represented and to determine whether or not 
the wage provisions of the current contract were 
being administered properly by the company. The 
Board also ordered the company to supply infor- 
mation on merit raises made under its contract 
with the union. 

The company in the case is the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., of Akron, Ohio. The charges were brought by 
Local No. 5 of the CLO United Rubber Workers’ 
Union, which represents approximately 20,000 
employees at the company’s Akron plant. 

The panel was composed of Chairman Paul M. 
Herzog and Board Members John M. Houston and 
Abe Murdock. It was delegated full power to act 
on behalf of the Board, in accordance with Section 
3 (b) of the law. 

The Board ordered the company to 

‘Upon request, furnish to United Rubber, Cork, 
Linoleum & Plastic Workers of America, Local 
No. 5 (CLO 


priate unit identified by name, department, and 


a list of all employees in the appro- 


pav-roll number, and showing (a) the salary of 
each mploves before and immediate ly subsequent 
to the horizontal increase of July 1, 1948, (b) the 
present salary of each employee, and (¢) the num- 
ber of performance rating points received by each 
employer in the lust rating y 


In another case, the Board ruled that a union 


was entitled to information on wage rates for the 
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Union Bargainers Entitled to Wage Data From Employer 


year before contract negotiations, but not for the 
2 preceding years, 

A three-Member panel of the Board ruled 
unanimously that a union bargaining for a 1949 
contract was entitled to have the names, position , 
and wage rates during 1948 for the employees in 
the bargaining unit it represented. A majority of 
the panel held that it was not entitled to have this 
data for the years 1946 and 1947. 

In denying the union’s request for 1946 and 1947 
wage data, the majority said that on the facts in 
this case: “The record before us fails to disclose 
the relevancy of such information to the nevoti: - 
tions under consideration,” 

The opinion was signed by Chairman Paul M. 
Herzog and Board Members James J. Reynolds, 
Jr. and Abe Murdock. However, Board Member 
Murdock dissented from the holding that the union 
here was not entitled to the 1946 and 1947 data, 

The case involved the Yawman & Erbe Manu- 
facturing Co., of Rochester, N. Y., and Local No 
34 of the Office Employees International Union 
(AFL). 

The Board ordered the company to furnish the 
union, upon request, with “‘the names, positions, 
and current wages of the employees in the unit 

in order to enable [the union] to discharge its 
functions as statutory representative of the em- 
ployees in the appropriate unit.”’ 


Women Make More Than Half 
Of Purchases by U. S. Families 


Women make 55 percent of the purchases of 
goods consumed by American families, according 
to estimates by the University of Illinois’ Bureau 
of Economic and Business Research. 

The University’s study of family buying habits 
showed that women’s influence in. determining 
purchases is somewhat greater than their actual 


purchases. They have 57 percent of the voice o1 


“say” in determining what is to be bought, men 
have 35 pereent, and children, 8 percent. 
Comparison with a similar study made by the 
University in 1920 showed that the general buying 
pattern of families is much the same now as then 
although men and children are now making a some 


what larger proportion of the family’s purchases. 
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Wage-Hour Violator Fined, 
Four-Time Offender 

{n Atlantic City, N. J., 
and retailer was fined $500 and severely repri- 
manded in the U.S. District Court of New Jersey 
for criminal contempt of court in connection with 


sweater manufacturer 


flagrant violations of the Federal wage-hour law. 
The defendant, Avalon G. Paxson, had previously 
been compelled to pay $4,277 in illegally withheld 
back wages to her employees. 

Federal Judge Thomas F. Madden called Miss 
Paxson a “plain, ordinary liar and cheat.”’ He said 
that only her age and physical ailments saved her 
from a stiff jail sentence for defrauding her em- 
ployees and submitting false wage receipts to the 
court, 

\iss Paxson has been found in violation of wage- 
hour provisions on four separate occasions. 
Sweaters for which home workers received only $3 
were sold at Miss Paxson’s Atlantic City shop for 
as much as $50. She also shipped sweaters to shops 
in other States, investigators of the Department of 
Wage and Public Contracts 


Divisions found. 


Labor’s Hour and 

The sentence imposed by Judge Madden follows 
a previous contempt conviction in the same court, 
on April 25, 1947. At that time Miss Paxson was 
charged with failure to carry out the court's order 
to pay the $4,277 in back wages found due to her 
employees The defendant had pleaded guilty Lo 
violations of the overtime provisions of the Fair 
Act, 


failure to pay the 


Labor Standards falsification of wage and 


hour records, and minimum 
wage, then 40 cents an hour. 


1947, Miss 


court she had 


Six months later, on October 24, 


Paxson’s attorney informed the 
paid all sums due the employees and claimed that 
Wage and 
the action, 


Nore re- 


cently, wage-hour investigators found that these 


receipts had been submitted to the 


Hour 


believing settlement had 


Division. The court dismissed 


been made, 


receipts had been falsified or had been signed 


under misapprehension by employees. Ino many 
eases no back wages had been paid employees; in 
other instances only token payments had been 
made. In some cases these partial payments were 
made by Miss Paxson only after she had learned 
that the wage-hour investigators were interview- 


ing those who had signed receipts 


Wage Rates Increased 
For Construction Workers 

Wage negotiations in the construction industry 
brought hourly rate increases to at least 850,000 
workers in 1949, but provided few chaages in sup- 
plementary wage benefits, the Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics announced 

The Bureau reviewed all settlements affecting 
200 or more workers that came to its attention in 
1949 from BLS wage surveys, from press reports, 
and other sources. Nearly a million construction 
workers were involved in these settlements 

Increases negotiated ranged from less than 4 
cents to more than 30 cents an hour, with most 
The 


cents an 


workers receiving between 5 and 12 eents, 
average increase Was approximately 10'; 
hour. Regionally, the average varied from approxi- 
mately Ss cents in the Far West to about 13 
England. In the Midwest, the aver- 
age increase was about 11 cents; in the South, 11 


in the Middle Atlantic States, 12 


cents in New 


cents; cents 


Renewed Without Change 


Significantly, many contracts covering 200 o1 
more construction workers were renewed without 
change, while some major agreements were not re- 
1949, 
compiled by the Bureau, agreements affecting at 


opened in According to the information 


least 140,000 workers were extended without an 
adjustment in wage scales, and only a small pro- 
portion of these workers received other types of 
benefits. Information is not available on the num- 
ber of workers covered by contracts which did not 
expire or could not be reopened in 1949, Prominent 
in this group, however, are the tens of thousands of 
construction workers participating in the New 
York City stabilization plan 

Supplementary wage benefits, other than health 
and welfare contributions, have not been as im- 
portant a part of the construction industry's wage 
structure as in other industries, BLS pointed out 
In 1949, paid holidays were established or in- 
creased for only about 2,000 workers; as small a 
number were affected by new or revised vacation 
plans. New or additional employer contributions 
for health and welfare plans covered about 58,000 


workers. 











Senator Neely Offers Bill 
To Protect D. C. Workers’ Wages 


District of Columbia workers would be aided in 
the collection of wages due them under a bill 
recently introduced in Congress. 

The bill, introduced by Senator Matthew M. 
Neely, of West Virginia, provides that workers 
must be paid at least twice each month with no 
more than 3 days’ elapsed time between the end of 
the pay period and the regular payday. The bill 
further provides that wages are to be paid in full 
in lawful money of the United States or by checks 
that are convertible on demand at full face value. 

When an employee is discharged, his wages 
under the bill would be due in full at the time of 
discharge. If he quits or resigns, his wages are 
pavable within 72 hours unless he has given 72 
hours’ notice, in which case they are due at the time 


of quitting 


Collecting Wages 


One of the most important provisions in the bill 
is that authorizing the agency administering the 
law to help the worker, without expense to him, in 
collecting unpaid wages up to $200. Fourteen 
jurisdictions have a similar provision on_ their 
statute books: Alaska, Arkansas, California, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. In some of these, the 
maximum claim that may be accepted for collec- 
tion is $200, the same as in the D. C. bill; in others 
it is $100; while in others it is unlimited. In one 


other State, New Jersey, a small claims division 
has been established within the Department of 
Labor for the purpose of settling wage disputes 
under $200. 

While only 15 jurisdictions have provision for 
taking assignments for collection of wages, 46 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, have 
some sort of law dealing with payment of wages. 
Only Delaware, Florida, and the District of Co- 
lumbia have no such legislation. Not all of the laws 
are equally effective; not all of them contain all of 
the provisions proposed in the District bill. All but 
two, however, require wages to be paid regularly 
within a specified period. About two-thirds require 
prompt payment of wages to discharged employ- 
ees, and almost half have a similar provision for 


workers who quit. 
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Labor Attachés Named 
For Ottawa, Manila, Tokyo 


Three new labor attaché appointments hav 
been made by the Foreign Service for assignmen 
to Ottawa, Canada; Manila, the Philippines; an 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Joseph Godson, public relations director for th: 
Jewish Labor Committee, has been assigned t 
Ottawa. His previous positions include that o 
press representative for the Brotherhood o 
Painters, Decorators & Paperhangers (AFL), an 
also public relations director for the Retail, Whole 
sale and Department Store Employees Inter 
national Union (AFL). 

Assigned to Manila, Graham N. McKelvey was 
Chief of the Labor Supply and Employment Sec 
tion of the Paris Office of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration. He has also served with the 
Manpower Division of Military Government in 
Germany and with the United States Employment 
Service. 

John A. Ballew will serve as labor attaché in 
Japan. Formerly an administrative officer in the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, he was previously director of the Department 
of Public Institutions of the State of Washington 
and at one time was president of the Everett, 
Washington, Building Trades Council (AFL). 


Apprenticeship Adviser 
Will Aid Iran’s Economy 


Leon C. Schingledecker, area supervisor in Cin- 
cinnati for the Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, has been named industrial train- 
ing and apprenticeship specialist in Iran, William 
F. Patterson, BA director, announced. 

With the Bureau of Apprenticeship 10 years, 
Schingledecker has left the United States for Iran 
where he will advise government officials on man- 
power training and assist in setting up training 
facilities. One project will be setting up a_ pilot 
program of training in one industrial establish- 
ment. 

Patterson praised Schingledecker’s past indus- 
trial, administrative, and personnel experience 
and said that his selection for the assignment to 
Iran will utilize all these capabilities. 
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The International Labor Organization’s Prelim- 
inary Migration Conference, held in Geneva from 
April 25 to May 9, adopted a series of reports and 
resolutions designed to reduce the obstacles to 
migration of workers from Europe. 

The conference was attended by delegates of 30 
nations and observers from the German Federal 
Republic, as well as by representatives of the 
United Nations and interested specialized agencies. 
The United States delegates were Mrs. Clara M. 


Beyer, Associate Director of the Department of 


Labor’s Bureau of Labor Standards, and Boris 
Shishkin, Chief of the European Labor Division for 
the Economic Cooperation Administration. 

The conference asked the ILO to prepare a for- 
mal conference of immigration and emigration 
countries, and called on the ILO to consult with 


ILO Convenes Preliminary Migration Conference in Geneva 





the governments concerned and to draft appro- 
priate conclusions for submission to the second, 
more formal session. 

It requested the ILO in the meantime to in- 
tensify its present activities in the field of migra- 
tion and to study the best form of cooperation at 
the international level. 

In addition, the conference urged the UN and 
specialized agencies to “do everything in their 
power to further European migration by technical 
assistance or other means,” and called upon gov- 
ernments and inter-governmental agencies ‘‘to 
contribute in a spirit of understanding and full 
human solidarity to a satisfactory solution of the 
problems caused by surplus population in certain 


parts of Europe.”’ 


At Union Industries Show 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin (third from left) and members of his staff greet visitors to the Department's exhibit at the 


U. S. DEPAF 


American Federation of Labor's Fifth Union Industries Show held in Convention Hall, Philadelphia, May 6-13. 




























what will happen in labor 


in July 





Expirations of Union Contracts ' 


(CHEMICALS AND ALLIED Propvucts 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
Ridge Atomic Trades 


Labor 


Oak Tenn (American 


tion ot 
KINDRED PrRopvucts 


Foop AND 


Distillers Interstate 


AFL 


Corp., Seagram & Sons 


MACHINERY, Excerpt ELecTRICAI 


Borg-Warner Norge Division—C hattane 
Tenn Auto 
Borg-Warnet 


Mich 


Corp., 
AFL 
Corp., 
\uto 


Rockford Cluteh Division 


kegon, (ongress of 
tions 
Auto CIO). 


Wash 


Caterpillar Tractor Co Peoria, II 


Caterpillar Tractor Co.—Spokane, 


AFL 


Chemical Corp. Division 


Federa- 


Distillery 


oga, 


Mus- 


Industrial Organiza- 


Teamsters 


Deer & Co Moline, Il) Electrical (Independent); con- 
tract negotiated by Farm Equipment (CIO). 
International Harvester Co., MeCormack Twine Mills 
Chicago, Ill Machinists (Ind 
Meranitic MINING 


American Smelting & Refining Co., 


Phelps- Dodge ( orp 


Ouray, Colo Mine, Dist. 50 (Ind 

American Smelting & Refining Co., Copper Queen 
Branch—Bisbee, Ariz Mine, Mill (CIO 

Primary Metat INDUSTRIES 

Aluminum Co. of America—Cleveland, Ohio— Die Sinkers 
Ind 

American Brake Shoe Co.—Chicago, Iil.—Auto (CIO). 
Affilia WI 1 ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statist 

Any « ¥ ( i te t he locals are not yet on record 
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Wisconsin Steel Works 
Workers (Ind.). 
Branch 


International Harvester Co., 


Chicago, Ill.—Progressive Steel 
Phelps- Dodge 


Ariz Mill, 


Copper Douglas 


ClO). 


( ‘orp " 
Mine 


Queen 


Propucts or PrerroLeEUuM AND COAL 


Pure Oil Co Nederland, Tex.—Oil Workers (CTO). 


» 
RvusBBer Propvucts 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Hood Rubber Division—East Water 
town, Mass.—Federal Labor Union (AFL 
SrToNg, CLay, AND GLass Propvucts 


Johns-Manville Products Corp.— Marrero, La.—Gas-Coke 


CIO). 


Tospacco MANUFACTURERS 


American Tobacco Co., Ine Charleston, S. C Food & 


Agriculture (CTO). 


Conferences—Conventions 


National Potters 
Federation of Labor 


Brotherhood 


July 3 Brotherhood — of 


American 


Operative 
Cleveland, Ohio 
July 17—International of Bookbinders 

AFL 
Julv 18 
America 


San Francisco, Calif 


Stove Mounters International Union of North 


AFL 


Louisville, Ky. 


Report on President's Safety Conference 


The July issue of the Labor Information Bulletin 
will a complete story on the President’s 


Conference on Industrial Safety held in Washing- 


Carry 


ton, D. C., June 5-7. 
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Multilithed. 12 pp. Free. 


Occupational Wage Survey, Denver, Colorado, November 1949.—Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 985. Miultilithed. 37 pp. 30 cents. 


Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades, July 1, 1949.—Bureau of Labo 
Statistics Bulletin No. 976. The information presented in this report is based 
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141 pp. Free. 
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Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
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The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes | “The Bulletin should, by care in selection 
news about labor and government, for the | and brevity in presentation, inform lead- 
use of labor and management, in news . . 

ers of labor and management what Gov 
and international labor news. ernment is doing about labor, what 
studies we are making, and toward what 
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